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“SANITAS” TRAP 
OPENED. 


The Sanitas Trap, whether 
vented or unvented, has 
shown itself when properly 
set to be capable of resisting 
indefinitely, siphonage, back- 
pressure, and all other ad- 
verse influences met with in 
plumbing. 

The “Sanitas” Basin 
flushes out the pipes and 
keeps them clean. 


These appliances are 
| admitted by all author- 
ities to be the best in 
“g ||] the market. Used to- 
gether they form the 
simplest, cheapest, and 
only perfectly safe san- 
itary system now 
known. 
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THE “ SANITAS” WATER-CLOSET. THE “ SANITAS ® WASH-BASIN. 
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6“ OULD say that during the year we had but four in- 
quiries . . . for which we paid $192. We think this 
very expensive advertising, and have concluded not to 

continue our advertisement with you.” This unwelcome but 
not unusual statement comes from a firm who insist on tracing 
a distinct sale to some one advertisement, and where they 
cannot identify accruing profits with definite advertising outlay 
they stop that outlay. The simple fact that architects are not 
consumers, and hence that their names do not appear on 
tradesmen’s books as regular and valued customers does more 
to check the expansion and development of this journal than 
any other cause, since it diminishes our income and compels us 
to work with a too-constant eye on the balance-sheet for real 
ultimate growth and prosperity. So far as we can see the 
situation is one to which no remedy can be applied. It is not a 
supposable case that an architect when writing a specification 
should stop, seize a postal-card and write to a manufacturer: 
“Have just specified for Mr X’s house your goods which you 
advertise in the American Architect,” and yet it is only such an 
act that would satisfy men like the firm from whose letter we 
quote above, who do not understand the broad and controlling 
relation that architects hold to the development of the varied 
and vast industries which are connected with building. As the 
firm in question manufacture a good and useful article, we have 
not the least misgiving but that the money they mourn as spent 
in vain has returned to their till by indirect channels increased 
tenfold. We think it quite doubtful whether these disheartened 
advertisers even tried to learn whether the four architects who 
“mentioned ” this paper did or did not cause the introduction of 
the apparatus advertised in four or even forty building: inas many 
different towns. It is in some ways unpleasant to speak of 
these things, but they concern our subscribers quite as directly 
as ourselves; so that if any of them find a way to now and 
then write or speak an encouraging word to our advertisers 
they can feel that by so doing they are bringing substantial 
benefit to a trinity composed of the advertiser, themselves, and 
this journal. 


R. ISAAC D. SMEAD, of Toledo, Ohio, has lately had 
M occasion to write a paper on the recent advance 

in the science of ventilation, which is quoted in 
the Sanitary News, and contains some excellent suggestions, 
as well as some remarks at the expense of scientific men, which, 
although amusing, are open, we think, to a little criticism. Mr. 
Smead first discourses at great length on the advantage which 
experience in ventilating school houses gives to “ practical 
men,” of whom we suppose he must be one, and then cites 
twenty extracts from the works of “ writers,” who, to judge 
from the extracts, must be chiefly the persons who concoct the 
advertising circulars of new furnaces, and concludes by demand- 
ing whether “any of these writers and talkers ever manufacture 








a warming and ventilating apparatus,” saying that he has 
“never known of many who could earn forty dollars per month 
in an office or factory.” With all due deference to the wisdom 
of persons who have had practical experience in the ventilation 
of school-houses, which, by the way, we supposed were conveded 
to be the worst-ventilated buildings known to civilization, we 
feel that we must interpose a word in behalf of the “ writers,” 
who are, we infer, reduced to adopting the profession of techni- 
cal authorship through their inability to earn forty dollars a 
month in offices or factories. It is true, as we humbly acknowl- 
edge, that few of those who devote themselves to the theory of 
ventilation, the physics of heat, and of the movement of air, 
have had the opportunity of manufacturing a warming and ven- 
tilating apparatus, and “ setting it in operation with their own 
money,” but it is not impossible that this may be in some re- 
spects an advantage, as relieving them from the temptation, 
which appears to beset some of those who have invested money 
in such apparatus, to indulge in what may be mildly called the 
most unconscionable bragging about it. We rather think that 
our professional readers can recall statements on the part of 
some of these practical men interested in the manufacture of 
heating and ventilating apparatus, evincing a fertility of imag- 
ination which would do credit to a “ writer” with an income 
much exceeding forty dollars a month; and one thinks with 
envy upon the salary which the possessor of such talents, to- 
gether with experience in ventilating school-houses, must com- 
mand “in the office or factory ” to which he devotes his pow- 
ers. It is not very long since we met one of these gentry, and 
heard him enlarge upon the merits of the furnace which he had 
“manufactured with his own money.” Learning that the per- 
son to whom he was trying to sell the apparatus was a lover of 
fresh air, he was immediately struck by the happy coincidence 
between this requirement and the properties of the article which 
he had for sale. Not only, he explained, did his furnace yield 
pure air in great abundance, but the air proceeding from it was 
of a quality so singularly balmy and refreshing that a sod, cut 
from a meadow and placed in the heating chamber of the ap- 
paratus, would retain its verdure for weeks, and a leafy branch, 
in the same position, would continue green. These interesting 
representations were not immediately successful in securing his 
customer, and a few days afterward the practical manufacturer 
again made his appearance. Overhearing aconversation which 
was going on in regard to some kiln-dried flooring, he immedi- 
ately interposed to call attention to another singularly appro- 
priate quality of his marvellous furnace. For a house warmed 
with this, it appeared, there was no need of going to the ex- 
pense of purchasing kiln-dried flooring-boards. All that was 
necessary was to buy and install the furnace and then pile the 
floor-boards in a room in which there was a register and light the 
fire, soon after which the boards would be found perfectly dried, 
equal, in fact, if not superior, to those prepared in the kiln. 
The trifling inconsistency between this and the former state- 
ment did not seem to be noticed by any one except an insignifi- 
cant writer who was present, and the example illustrates what 
appears to us to be the sort of science commonly exhibited by 
“practical men” who have money invested in the manufacture 
of heating apparatus, as distinguished from that of mere theor- 
ists, who have not business talent enough to earn forty dollars 
a month by selling furnaces, and are obliged to content them- 
selves with the prosaic facts disclosed by the anemometer, the 
wet-bulb thermometer and the carbonic-acid test. Indeed, the 
science of the practical man is, according to our experience, 
too profound to endure much trifling with the petty details 
which the poverty-stricken technical writers make so much 
fuss over. We recollect talking once with a man who gold a 
sort of ventilating apparatus, in which the outlet shaft was an 
inch pipe sixty or seventy feet long. We ventured in our hum- 
ble way to inquire whether any movement of the air in this 
tube ever took place, but were silenced by the practical man’s 
dignified reply that his business was to sell the apparatus, not 
to see whether there was any current in it. A good deal of 
the technical information placed at the disposal of architects is 
ofa similar description, such that nothing but real theoretical 
knowledge will enable them to detect the fallacies contained in 
it; and in this, as in many other matters; it is a good plan to 
regard the assertions of persons who affect to despise books 
and those who write them with a certain degree of sus- 
picion. 
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‘JJ MERICAN architecture seems to be becoming more and 
more fashionable abroad. The new firm of architectural 
book publishers in Paris, Messrs. André, Daly et Cie, 

have just published a book on “ Villas Americaines,” in which 

the work of the profession here seems to be fairly presented ; 
and we find the illustrated supplement of the Wiener Bauindus- 
trie Zeitung nearly filled with two double sheets of representa- 
tions of American country houses, which, it must be acknowl- 
edged, are not flattered. The quality of the American work 
which pleases foreigners seems to be its picturesque and inter- 
esting irregularity. We are not sure that this feature of our 
buildings may not come in a great degree from our universal 
use of perspective sketches in designing, but whether our love 
of the picturesque comes from our perspectives, or our fondness 
for perspective from our love of the picturesque, we will not 
pretend to say. By way of contrast with the New World ir- 
regularity of design, the same number of the Bauindustrie 

Zeitung contains a sun-print of a pretty composition for the 

central portion of the new museum at Linz, decorated with a 

wide frieze of the beautiful sculpture in which the Germans 

now surpass all other people in the world. The design has for 
us a special interest as being the work of Bruno Schmits, of 

Diisseldorf, the selected designer of the Indianapolis Soldiers’ 

Monument, and the author of one of the prize designs for the 

National Monument in Rome, as well as other admirable 

works. 





J HE Scientific American gives an amusing description of the 
house of the new Electric Club in New York. ‘The house 
is situated at No. 17 East Twenty-second Street, near 
Broadway, and is furnished with all sorts of electrical novelties. 
As a member approaches the front entrance he presses with his 
foot a certain piece of stone, the secret of which has been re- 
vealed to him on his initiation, and the door flies open before 
him. If he should find his boots muddy, he has only to 
step into the dressing room, where an electrical blacking brush, 
driven by an electric motor, is ready to polish them. An elec- 
tric stove, in which heat is produced by the incandescence of a 
platinum wire, coiled over a large surface covered with asbes- 
tos, serves to warm dishes; and a safe with electric lock holds 
the valuables of members. For those who prefer strictly elec- 
trical diversions, long-distance telephones, storage-batteries, 
and other scientific apparatus are provided, while non-electrical 
billiard and pool tables serve to amuse persons of less intellect- 
ual tastes. We must say that we should have some suspicion 
of an Electrical Club pool-table. There was once an ingenious 
gambler who had a faro table made with levers, like the action 
of a piano, concealed under the green cloth. After a ball was 
thrown upon the table he could direct it, by means of the levers, 
into any place that he wished; and it would be strange if 
electrical attraction and repulsion could not be utilized to steer 
billiard balls in the desired direction over a table. 





E get some useful practical hints from the recent number 
ot La Semaine des Constructeurs. With us gypsum is 
not so common a material in its natural state as to occa- 

sion much trouble, but it is found as a rock in the Provinces 
and in some other parts of the country, and is used very fre- 
quently in mixture with lime for interior plastering. When 
lime mortar is placed in contact with gypsum or plaster-of- 
Paris in presence of water, it has long been known that an 
injurious effect is produced on the mortar, but it is only recently 
that the effect has been satisfactorily explained. In 1885, it 
was discovered that the masonry of a portion of the fortifica- 
tions of Paris, on the north-east side, was badly cracked, and 
investigation showed that the wall, which is in that place thir- 
teen feet thick, was in several places entirely disintegrated. 
The masonry was of rubble of local stone, with a limestone 
facing. Every one knows that gypsum, or plaster-of-Paris, is 
very abundant in the neighborhood of that city, and lumps of 
it were found to be mixed with the limestone rubble, while the 
mortar in the rubble-work had in many places changed from a 
white to a pinkish color. The matter was put into the hands 
of an engineer officer, Captain Dolot, who first made careful 
observations of the masonry in place, and then proceeded to 
analyze the mortar to determine the reactions which had taken 
place. On removing the cut-stone facing, it was found that 
wherever the mortar came between two lumps of limestone, it 
was white and hard. If it came between a bit of limestone and 
one of gypsum, it was found to be softened, particularly where 





it came in contact with the gypsum, and where it occurred 
between two lumps of gypsum, it was invariably soft and pow- 
dery. When analyzed, the mortar between two gypsum stones 
was found to contain a considerable amount of sulphate of lime, 
while the water of hydration, which commonly forms about 
one-fourth of lime mortar, had nearly disappeared. This 
seems to indicate that the gypsum, or sulphate of lime, had 
slowly dissolved in the rain-water which fell upon the wall, 
and that the acid solution had acted upon the hydrate of lime 
in the mortar, dissolving it and carrying it into the pores in a 
condition to crystallize on the evaporation of the water. ‘The 
crystallization and expansion of the new substance in the pores 
of the mortar disintegrated it by slow degrees, setting free the 
sand, so that in course of time the masonry became little more 
than a dry wall with some loose sand in the crevices. The red 
coloration of the crumbling mortar was attributed by Captain 
Dolot to the decomposition of the proto-silicate of iron, generally 
found in calcined lime, by the sulphate of lime, which by double 
decomposition, attacked the iron salt to form silicate of lime 
and sulphate of iron, which was again decomposed by the 
excess of hydrate of lime present to form sulphate of lime and 
peroxide of iron. 





NOTHER practical suggestion relates to the painting of 
H floors. -* It seems’ that any color containing white lead is 
injurious to wood floors, rendering them softer and more 
liable to be worn away. Paints containing mineral colors only, 
without white-lead, such as yellow ochre, sienna or Venetian 
or Indian red, have no such tendency to act upon the floor, and 
may be used with safety. This quite agrees with the practice 
common in this country of painting kitchen floors with yellow 
ochre or raw umber or sienna. Although. these colors have 
little body compared with a white-lead paint and need several 
coats, they form an excellent and very durable covering for the 
floor. Where a floor is to be varnished, it is found that var- 
nish made by drying lead salts is nearly as injurious as Jead 
paint. Instead of this, the borate of manganese should be used 
to dispose the varnish to dry, and a recipe for a good floor var- 
nish is given. According to this, two pounds of pure white 
borate of manganese, pounded very fine, are to be added, little 
by little, to a saucepan containing ten pounds of linseed oil, 
which is to be well stirred, and gradually raised to a tempera- 
ture of three hundred and sixty degrees Fahrenheit. Mean- 
while, heat one hundred pounds of linseed oil in a boiler until 
bubbles form; then add to it slowly the first liquid, increase the 
fire, and allow the whole to cook for twenty minutes, and 
finally remove from the fire, and filter while warm through 
cotton cloth. The varnish is then ready and may be used 
immediately. ‘Two coats should be used and a more brilliant 
surface may be obtained by a final coat of shellac. 





VLE editor of the Wiener Bauindustrie Zeitung has been in- 
“| vestigating a new heating apparatus, and speaks of the 
conclusions to which his inquiries have led him with a re- 
freshing frankness which might be imitated in other technical 
journals under similar circumstances with advantage to their 
readers. The device in question is a stove, which does not 
burn gas, yet needs neither smoke-pipe nor chimney ; its fuel 
consisting of a secret composition which develops heat by 
chemical reaction without smoke. The editor of the excellent 
littie Vienna journal, wishing to be able to speak intelligibly 
of a much advertised article, procured one of the stoves and 
tried it. The name of the stove, the * Carbonnatronofeu,” 
gives a hint of the character of the fuel, but its composition is not 
made known to the public, and it must be bought of the in- 
ventor. ‘The apparatus for using it consists of a tin cylinder 
with a smaller cylinder attached to it. ‘The mysterious fuel is 
put in, and, we suppose, lighted, and the cylinder thereupon 
gives out what the notice calls a “ dismal and unpleasant heat,” 
while, although there is no smoke, an “intolerable and choking- 
vapor” collects in the cylinder, and is discharged downward 
through the small tube near the floor of the room, into which it 
immediately begins to diffiuse itself. On the whole, the editor's 
opinion is that the apparatus possesses three defects: the disa- 
greeable quality of the heat produced by it, the dreadful stench 
which comes from it, and the quantity of air consumed by it 
which might otherwise be used for breathing; and one good 
quality, —its portability, which enables persons who cannot en- 
dure it any longer to pick it up easily and carry it out of the 
room. 
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ITALIAN CITIES —TURIN.'!—II. 
{ [* the midst of the Piazza 
i 


San Carlo rises the eques- 

trian monument of Emman- 
uel Philiberto, of which I shall 
only speak very briefly, as well 
as of other statues of this kind, 
seeing that the American Ar- 
chitect proposes to publish a 
series of articles on equestrian 
monuments. I will content 
myself with saying that Prince 
Emmanuel Philiberto, who at 
the battle of St. Quentin had 
reconquered his duchy, 
lost while fighting 
against Francis I in be- 
half of the Emperor 
Charles V, is repre- 
sented at the moment 
when he is sheathing 
his sword after the 
peace of Cambresis, 
which once more al- 
lowed him to enter into 
the possession of his 
principality. One of 
the bas-reliefs 
which the 
pedestal 
bears has for 
its subject 
the signing of 
the treaty of 
‘Cambresis. 
The other 
represents the 
battle of St. Quentin, which definitely set the seal of warlike 
prowess upon the hero. This monument was executed in 1838 
by the sculptor Marrochetti, under the order of Charles Albert, 
and it is certainly one of the most agreeable specimens of mod- 
ern statuary. 

Another equestrian monument, of which I can make but bare 
mention, for the reason I have just 
stated, is that erect- ed in honor of Duke 
Ferdinand of Gen- oa, brother of King 
Victor Emmanuel. The duke is repre- 
sented at the mo- ment when _ his 
horse, mortally wounded, falls be- 
neath its master. The sculptor, Bal- 
zico, desired to per- petuate in bronze 
an historical epi- sode of the battle 
of La Bicocca, in which the hero had 
accomplished pro- digies of valor. Al- 
though he feels his horse sinking under 
him, the warrior is not at all discon- 
certed. Sword in hand he turns tow- 
ards his soldiers to urge them to the 
combat, and show them the path from 
danger. Movement, life and the ardor 
of battle exhale from every part, 
and the illusion is such that one fan- 
cies he smells the smoke of powder 
and hears the dis- tant rumbling of 
cannon. Of the eques- 
trian statue of Charles Albert, 
which stands before the Palazzo Carig- 
nano, I will say nothing, for my 
readers have al- ready seen a sketch 




























































Sardinian Standard-Bearer.—V. Vela, Sculptor. 
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Massimo d’ Azeglio. — A. Balzico, Sculptor. 
of it in the American Architect for October 1, 1887. 
The group which the citizens have erected in honor of the 
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Green Count (il Comte Verde) before the municipal palace 
does not lack a certain value. Amadeus VI of Savoy, sur- 
named the}Green Count, owed this nickname to his peculiar 
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Monument to the ''Green Count.’’ Turin. 


habit of wearing arms and emblems of this color at tourneys 
and in the lists; the plumes on his casque and all the accessories 
of his armor were always green. In 1366 he travelled to the 
East to defend the emperors of Constantinople against the 
Turks. He returned burdened with glory and honor, and may 
be considered as the first and principal founder of the power of 
the Dynasty of Savoy, which was at the beginning one of the 
most catholic in Europe. He died of the plague. In the 
group which has been dedicated to him, we see him at the 
moment when he is about to deliver a blow upon a Turk whom 
he has just overthrown. The pose of the two combatants is 
perhaps a little too academic, but it is not altogether lacking in 
naturalness and elegance. 

sesides these, which have an especial historic value, Turin 
possesses a certain number of patriotic monuments, which are 
distinguish ed by their air of 
moderness and relate to 
contemporary events, or at 
most date back to that 
burst of na- tionalism 
which enfey- ered the Pied- 
montese peo- ple about 
1848. It must not be forgot- 
ten that Turin was the hot- 
bed of the po- litical move- 
ment which resulted in 
Italian unity. While the 
whole penin- sula was in 
ebullition, the capital of the 
princes of Sa- voy was the 
rendezvous for emigrés 
and conspira- tors from oth- 
er Italian States, which 
were destined to disappear 
in the revolu- tionary tur- 
moil. It is here, then, 
that we ought to find in the 
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relating to an event which dates from the commencement 
of the last century, really belongs to this series. Pietro Micca 
is one of the most impressive incarnations of patriotic devotion : 
he belonged to the army of Savoy at the time when the 
French army laid siege to the city of Turin; the position was 
desperate, and on the night of August 30, the fortress was to be 
abandoned. Then Micca offered himself a sacrifice for the 
liberty of his country. He persuaded his comrades to with- 
draw, and he remained alone beside the mine, a lighted match 
in his hand. The enemy, perceiving the fort abandoned, en- 
tered without distrust, and when the foreign troops were within 
the walls the heroic Piedmontese miner lighted the train and 
was blown up with them. Such an act of courage is very rare 
in history, and finds but few parallels in antiquity ; for a differ- 
ence must be made between the bravery which shows itself on 
the field of battle, where everything, noise, example, dash and 
the spirit of imita- 
tion combine to ex- 
cite the soldier, and 
the deliberate sac- 
rifice of the hero, 
who, in absolute 
loneliness, having 
for support only 
his resolution and 
indomitable _ hero- 
ism immolates him- 
self. It is natural 
that a people who, 
like the Piedmont- 
ese, have founded 
its grandeur on the 
practice of military 
virtues should have 
felt, as soon as a 
breath of liberty 
had come to ani- 
mate them, that 
they ought to glori- 
fy the man who, in 
himself, personified 
these virtues in so 
high a degree. The 
monument to Pie- 
tro Micca_ was 
erected in 1864, 
directly after the 
proclamation of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 
We see him stand- 
ing upon his pedes- 
tal, his left hand 
clenched in anger, 
while in his right 
hand he holds the 
lighted match with 
which he is to deal 
himself death in 
order to deliver his 
native country. 
The expression of 
his countenance sat- 
isfies the ideal 
which those who 
have studied Pied- 
montese history profoundly have formed for themselves. 
Micca has the severe and serious countenance of a soldier who 
has faced death before yet marches confidently to martyrdom. 
I should like to speak in praise of the statue of Count Ca- 
vour, who passes as the principal fashioner of Italian unity ; 
but my optimism fails me in the presence of this work, although 
it comes from the hands of the celebrated Dupré, the leading 
sculptor of modern Italy, to whom we owe the magnificent bas- 
reliefs of Santa Croce at Florence. Surely we perceive easily 
the elegance of certain touches, the masterly ability of one of 
the most skilled handlers of the chisel whom our time has 
known, yet the general grouping of the figures shocks every sen- 
timent. ‘To bring into relief the depth of the gratitude which 
the nation entertains for this celebrated statesman the author 
had the bad taste to place Italy on her knees before him. This, 
in itself, is enough to give to the composition an air of servility 


The Duke of Genoa. 








Turin. 








and baseness which degrades it. Such a want of dignity in an 
artist is only possible in a country which has not had a long 
political education. On the other side of the Atlantic, for 
example, it hardly would have entered the mind of a sculptor 
that it would be possible to show America prostrate at the 
feet of Lincoln or Washington; yet, nevertheless, the merits 
of these two great men towards their country are still more 
incontestable than those which M. Cavour can have in the 
eyes of his countrymen. 

In the midst of the Piazza Castello rises upon a pedestal en- 
riched with bas-reliefs in bronze the statue of a color-bearer 
clothed in the Italian uniform. This statue was presented to 
the citizens of Turin by the Milanese as a sign of gratitude for 
the support which the Piedmontese lent Lombardy in its war 
with Austria, and as a gauge of those hopes which still lived in 
the depths of Italian hearts in spite of recent reverses. The 
bearing of the sol- 
dier and his martial 
air present with 
sufficient accuracy 
the military type 
of Italy. 

The monument 
consecrated to the 
memory of Mas- 
simo dAzeglio, 
which we see on 
arriving on the 
square in front of 
the station, is cal- 
culated to inspire 
sentiments of 
another order. 
D’Azeglio was one 
of those fine ‘na- 
tures common 
enough in the 
south of Europe, 
whose rich and 
fecund _ tempera- 
ment lent itself to 
all kinds of pur- 
suits, He was 
musician, painter, 
romancer, and in 
spite of the variety 
of these accom- 
plishments, he 
found time and 
courage to dis- 
charge the duties 
of public minister. 


Political life  in- 
spired in him a 
profound disgust 


for men and things, 
and we read on the 
bronze _ tablets 
which ornament 
this monument a 
passage from his 
memoirs, where ap- 
pear the discour- 
agement and fear 
with which this pre- 
cociously torpid Italy with its so different and so fragile ele- 
ments inspired him: ‘I will remind the people of Italy that 
the independence of a race is a consequence of independ- 
ence of character. He who is the slave of municipal passions 
or sects, ought not to complain of being a slave to foreigners.” 

The statue of Azeglio has for a pedestal the drum of a fluted 
column resting on a marble die. The sculptor has very 
happily overcome the almost insuperable difficulty which a 
statue in modern garb almost always presents—one of those 
fatalities out of which art must work its own salvation. ‘Trousers 
and frockcoat are the negation of all the proprieties of sculp- 
ture, and the great men who have been born since the vest was 
invented must resign themselves to be undressed and clad 
like Romans after their death, or to appear in the eyes of 
posterity in a guise wholly devoid of dignity. Absolute 
absurdity can be avoided by draping the figure in vast cloaks 


A. Balzico, Sculptor. 
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or by enlarging the folds of the overcoat in such a fashion as 
to conceal the poverty of the general lines; but even then the 
classic beauty of the nude or the draped figure, as it is found in 
ancient statues, cannot be equalled in this way. To be a Phid- 
ias is quite impossible in a world where coat and petticoat are 
held in honor; and one finds great difficulty in picturing to 
himself Athena Parthenos dressed in a farthingale, or Olym- 
pian Zeus topped out with a pot hat. 

In the centre of the Piazza dello Statuto, at the back of the 
Via di Dora Grossa, is the largest monument in the city, erected 
from the design of Count Panissera di Veglio, one of the most 
distinguished members of the Piedmontese aristocracy, the pur- 
pose of which is to commemorate the triumph achieved by 
Science in the tunnelling of Mt. Cenis. Count Di Veglio was 
certainly a very respectable aristocrat; but the work to which 
his name is attached proves that one may have all the merits 
which belong to birth, and yet not possess the qualities which 
an artist should have. Mt. Cenis Tunnel does honor to 
modern science. By piercing the Alps the engineers Grandis, 
Grationi and Sommelier, who in different degrees contributed 
to the realizing of this gigantic enterprise, acquired a right to 
be reverenced by posterity; but the means which have been 
chosen for perpetuating and glorifying the remembrance of 
their success does not seem to me to be very appropriate. 
There has been piled up in the form of a pyramid a mass of 
Cyclopean blocks, and on this Liliputian mountain have been 
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Monument to commemorate the Piercing of the Mt. Cenis Tunnel. 


scattered a legion of Titans, endeavoring to scale the rough 
granite and reach the summit. A winged genius hovering over 
the summit terminates this abrupt heap. Some of the Titans 
are fairly well treated by the sculptor Tabacchi: one with 
arms caught between two rocks, is already breathing his last ; 
another in vain tries to support a block of stone which is 
crushing him; still another clings with difficulty to the rough 
surface of the stone; and another overcome and exhausted falls 
on his side and closes his eyes and awaits death. It is 
a very drama, such as mythological legend pictures for us; but 
what have Titans to do with a representation whose object is 
the celebration of one of the great victories of progress? The 
sons of Uranus were conquered in a criminal contention, in a 
culpable revolt which they had undertaken against their father, 
while Science has come triumphant from a legitimate combat 
which she entered into against Nature. There is no connec- 
tion between the two themes; or, if there is any, it is only a 
connection of opposition and contradiction. Signor Panissera 
di Veglio would have done better to leave the sons of Gwa 
quietly asleep, and had recourse to another allegorical subject 
to furnish the apotheosis of the engineers who pierced the Alps. 

Turin contains several fine palaces. The ancient royal 





palace is the most monumental of all. It was commenced by 
Prince Emmanuel Philiberto, and subsequently enlarged by 
King Charles Emmanuel I, his son. In 1646, the regent 
Maria Christina had it entirely rebuilt after the designs of the 
architect Castelmonte, and other princes of Savoy have com- 
pleted the interior decoration and finished by making it a truly 
royal dwelling. The present facade is not remarkable, for it 
is entirely executed in the style of the seventeenth century, 
which lacked elegance and originality. Italian architecture at 
that time, corrupted by the baroque elements wifich exaggerated 
and depraved everything, had fallen into a condition of most 
lamentable poverty. We notice, nevertheless, upon two ped- 
estals which flank the gate at the entrance the equestrian 
figures of Castor and Pollux, whose pose and the rhythm of 
whose figures recall specimens of the Greek school. At the 
foot of the staircase of honor, the visitor can behold another 
equestrian monument of Emmanuel Philiberto, executed in 
1620 by the Roman sculptor Rivalta. A curious monument it 
is —one of those rare figures where marble and bronze are 
combined; the horse is of marble, while the statue of the 
prince is of metal. 

One of those precious objects of art which the palace encloses 
I ought to mention—a gilded wooden door ornamented with 
very fine carving, executed in 1662 by Anthony Both. A 
great picture by Micle, which represents Peace, is in the ceil- 
ing of the throne chamber. In the way of curiosity, we are 
shown also a hall called the Scissors Hall, where the architect 
Juvara, in a panel of the decoration, caused to be moulded a 
pair of scissors in allusion, the story goes, to the ill offices of 
which he was the object on the part of his rivals; for in Italy, 
when any one is spoken ill of behind his back, the proverb says 
that they are cutting his clothes to measure. 

One of the most curious things about this royal dwelling is 
the floor of the throne chamber, which is composed of a rare 
wood, so arranged as to form beautiful mosaic designs. This 
floor barely escaped entire destruction at the time of the 
sojourn of the Shah of Persia in Europe. King Victor 
Emmanuel offered the hospitality of his palace to the sire of 
‘Teheran, whose cooks, in their endeavor to remain faithful to 
the culinary ritual of their nation, prepared a great heap of 
embers in the very middle of this floor, where at they cooked 
pork, lambs and legs of mutton on the spit. After his de- 
parture the King had to spend a considerable sum in repairing 
the damage done by his Mussulman guest. 

After the royal palace, the Palazzo Madama must be visited, 
situated a short distance away on the Piazza Castello, which 
owes its name to the long sojourn which the Duchess Jeanne 
de Nemours made there. This palace is lacking in style, and is 
built without symmetry. It is said that it rests on the remains 
of an ancient Roman building; and in fact the material of 
its foundation has quite that character of robust old age 
which we find in all the ruins of antiquity. At any rate, it is 
one of the oldest palaces in Turin, and formerly served as the 
governmental residence. The two colossal towers which crown 
it were erected between 1410 and 1416 by Prince Ludovic 
d’Acaja, and the Princes of Savoy dwelt there until Emmanuel 
Philiberto built the new palace which we have just visited. 
This building still preserves the savage and sombre air of the 
centuries which gave it birth, and seems much more a military 
castle than a home of aristocrats. The two towers contain in 
the lower stories dark cells, very narrow and fitted with iron 
rings and chains, where the State prisoners were submitted to 
stern captivity. In one of these cells was discovered a com- 
plete collection of instruments of torture. About the year 1700, 
the Duchess de Nemours, niece of King Charles Emmanul 
II, came to dwell here. She led a life of dissipation, and her 
dissolute manners soon earned for her the contempt and hatred 
of the people. For the convenience of her intrigues, and in 
order to be able in case of need to escape the fury of the people, 
or the attacks of her enemies, she caused to be built two sub- 
terranean corridors, which put her dwelling into communication 
with the royal palace and the Valentino. From the year 1848, 
when the parliamentary constitution of Piedmont was declared, 
up to 1864, when the transferrence of the capital of the king- 
dom of Italy to Florence was decreed, the Palazzo Madama was 
the seat of the Italian Senate, which, by a strange coincidence, 
occupies to-day at Rome a palace by the same name. 

The Palazzo Carignano, where the Chamber of Deputies used 
to hold its sittings before the capital was moved to Florence, is 
only a one-story building, but the richness of its interior deco- 
ration places it above all other buildings of this kind which 
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Turin possesses. The wall and windows of the first story are 
brought forward and supported over a round-arched portico, 
whose fluted pilasters and capitals are repeated up to the 
terrace which covers the building. This terrace is enclosed by 
a balustrade which is broken at points corresponding with 
the pilasters by pedestals supporting architectural emblems. 
The three porticos in the middle, forming the central feature 
of the design, are flanked by two pairs of fluted columns, which 
are detached from the whole, and are repeated in the upper 
part by the same arrangement, so as to support four pedestals, 
on which are statues. The central portion of the build- 
ing rises another story and we see here renewed on a 
smaller scale the theme which rules in the other portions. 
At each end of this central body the architect has arranged 
pavilions with niches which contain statues. In spite of this 
excessive crowd of ornamentation and features, the general 
appearance of this architectural morsel is quite agreeable. 

The Castello Valentino is a vast building which was erected 
on the left bank of the Po at the end of a magnificent alley 
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Monument to Cavour. Dupre, Sculptor 

of lime trees. It is surrounded by verdure, and its imposing 
mass detaches itself vigorously from the midst of the picturesque 
country landscape. Its origin is shrouded in obscurity, and no 
one knows even the reason of its name, which historians inter- 
pret in very different fashion. What in any case is beyond 
dispute is that its structure declares it to be certainly anterior 
to the second half of the sixteenth century. The facade which 
overlooks the river is remarkable for a sobriety which is not 
preserved in buildings of a later date, although the relative 
heaviness of the whole makes us feel that the decadence is 
already approaching. To remedy this heaviness they crowned 
the corners of the principal body with four towers covered by 
gable roofs, and at the centre of the facade constructed a pro- 
jecting terrace, to which two ramped staircases lead. This 
somewhat breaks up the monotony of the design, which without 
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it would rule in the aligment of the windows. To-day there is 
at the Valentino a training-school for engineers. 

On the same bank of the Po, the organizing committee of 
the International Exhibition of 1884 had the ingenious idea of 
constructing a chateau complete in the style of the Middle 
Ages, and they fixed on the model of the fifteenth century, 
when the severe and robust architecture which characterizes 
this class of building was in its full flower. The architects 
intrusted with the execution of this idea devoted themselves to 
a very conscientious study and travelled into the most remote 
districts of Piedmont, where still remain ruins of this age which 
are sufficiently well preserved for study. Owing to these 
researches they were able to conceive and carry into execution 
a work which gives us a sensation of a perfect resurrection of 
the various details of which their aim was to recall to us the recol- 
lection. The moat, the drawbridge, the postern, the towers, 
the court of honor, the salle d’armes, all serve to transport us 
in imagination to that age of iron, when life was a perpetual 
combat, and when, under the guise of an arrogant chivalry 
feudal aristocracy exercised its trade of rapine and pillage. The 
houses grouped about the castle also had a varied physiognomy, 
and during the exhibition inhabitants, clothed in Middle Age 
costumes, observed the customs and engaged in the works of 
the epoch to which they pretended to belong. At the left in 
the court-yard the salle d’ armes was peopled with soldiers 
armed with rapiers, and wearing large felt hats, warming them- 
selves about a spacious and seigniorial fireplace. Then came 
the kitchens, the dining-hall, the sculleries, the cellars, the oubli- 
ettes —all the accessories, in a word, of a feudal military 
household. It was picturesque and attractive. 

I should like to speak also of the gallery of arms established 
by King Charles Albert in the Salle de Beaumont, but I should 
step outside of the purely architectural frame within which I 
must confine my travelling notes, and, besides, space is want- 
ing. I will content myself with saying that in this gallery one 
can see an incomparable collection of arms and armor — cui- 
rasses, helmets, swords, poniards, halberds, fusils, musketoons, 
arbalists, cross-bows, lances — all the murderous paraphernalia 
of the heroic ages are here represented under multiplied and 
varied forms. In certain rooms we perceive whole rows of 
warriors on horseback, armed from head to foot, and the effect 
is so striking that in the dusk they seem about to charge one 
upon another. Midst these historic treasures there exists 
some which have a great artistic value, and we see at the side 
of the armor of Emmanuel Philiberto the shield of Charles 
Emmanuel I in burnished steel, a rich buckler wholly sculptured 
by hand of Benvenuto Cellini. 

Although the Basilica of Superga is some little distance from 
Turin on the hill which bears its name, we may say that it 
forms a portion of the monumental patrimony of this city. It 
is here that repose the ashes of all the princes of Savoy. One 
can see at the side the tombs of Victor Amadeus II, who was 
the first king of Sardinia, and of Charles Emmanuel III, his 
son, those of Victor Emmanuel I, Charles Albert, and Marie 
Adelaide of Austria, wife of Victor Emmanuel II. There are 
only lacking the remains of Charles Felix, whose mortal ashes 
rest in the Church de la Haute Combe, in Savoy; and those of 
Victor Emmanuel IJ, which rest in the Pantheon at Rome. 

The erection of the Basilica of Superga was begun in 1715, 
in fulfilment of a vow of King Victor Amadeus II while his 
capital was besieged by the French troops in 1706. It is con- 
ceived in a composite style analogous to that of the Roman 
churches of the same age; but in spite of want of purity in the 
structure, it produces a positive impression because of the ad- 
vantageous position in which it is placed, and the light which 
bathes it incessantly. ‘ofty dome and bell-tower are not 
without elegance, and if we mount to the platform which sur- 
rounds the lantern of the dome we can enjoy one of the most 
beautiful panoramas in the world. ‘The gaze embraces the en- 
tire range of the Alps, and with a field-glass the spires of the 
cathedral at Milan can be seen. Everywhere the eye per- 
ceives the smiling fertile fields of Italy, and one cannot avoid a 
lively feeling of emotion in thinking that there lie before one 
the plains of Lombardy and valley of the Po, where during so 
many centuries the armies of the old world gave one another 
rendezvous to decide their quarrels. ‘The thought becomes 
grave and mournful, and one is seized with a sensation of grief 
at the rising thought that if all the dead who have watered this 
smiling land with their hearts’ blood should arise, the immense 
and flowering fields would be peopled with phantoms. 


H. Merev. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, OTTAWA, CANADA. 
(Gelatine print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR OFFICE BUILDING OF THE UNITED 


STATES TRUST BUILDING, WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. 
BABB, COOK & WILLARD, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In this limited competition which took place in January last none 
of the designs submitted proved acceptable. 


THE AZTEC CALENDAR STONE AND THE SACRIFICIAL STONE, 
MEXICO, MEXICO. 
For description see article elsewhere in this issue. 
VIEWS IN TURIN: ——THE VALENTINO; THE SUPERGA; THE ME- 


DILEVAL CHATEAU; THE CHURCH OF GRAN MADRE DI DIO; 
THE ROYAL PALACE. 


For description see article elsewhere in this issue. 
WAREHOUSE FOR MESSRS. ROSENHEIM, FRANKENTHAL & GOLD- 


STEIN, ST. LOUIS, MO. MR. A. F. ROSENHEIM, ARCHITECT, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 





THE AZTEC CALENDAR AND THE SACRIFICIAL STONE. 
WO huge mon- 


oliths exhib- 
ited in the 
National Museum 
in the city of Mex- 
ico are worthy of 
notice in the pages 
of the American 
Architect. They 
are the so-called 
* Aztec Calendar 
Stone” and the 
stone upon which 
were offered the 
human _ sacrifices 
to the Sun. It 
would perhaps 
never have  oc- 
curred to me that 
there was any ar- 
chitectural _ inter- 
est attaching to 
these two speci- 
mens of Aztec 
sculpture had not 
an architect once 
shown a deep in- 
oO terest in them and 
' ene expressed great 
orbléManted : Van Rensselaer Mansion 1 Albany. NY. satisfaction upon 
date 1765» securing photo- 

graphs of them. 

The two stones were discovered in excavating in close proximity 
to the great cathedral in the years 1790 and 1791. Upon the 
destruction of the city by the Spanish conquerors, these stones, with 
the other appurtenances of heathen worship, were buried out of sight 
of the heathen to prevent the recently converted from lapsing into 
their former religion. Upon the discovery of the Calendar Stone, 
the Commissioners of the Cathedral begged for it, and the Viceroy 
gave verbal orders to deliver it to them on condition that it was to 
be preserved and publicly displayed. It was accordingly built into 
the base of the southwestern tower of the Cathedral,! and there it 
remained until the summer of 1885, when it was removed to the 
room in the National Museum, especially prepared for the larger and 
heavier relics of the Aztec idolatry. 

The calendar stone is twelve feet in diameter and weighs, by esti- 
mation, over twenty-four tons. It was quarried and carved at ‘Tenan- 
titlan, in the mountains beyond Lake Chalco, and was transported 
to the capital, a distance of several leagues, by means of rollers and 
ropes. The Aztecs had no draught animals and it required the 
combined efforts of ten thousand slaves to drag this great burden 
from the quarries to the island city of Tenochtitlan and place it 
upon the ‘Temple of Huitzilopochtli, and in accomplishing this task 
the immense stone broke through one of the bridges to be crossed, 
drowning several of the priests who accompanied it, and putting 
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1 See illustration in the American Architect for Sept. 19, 1885. 





those superintending the transportation to an immense amount of 
trouble in raising it from the bottom of the lake into which it sank. 
All this is upon the authority of a very early historian. The year 
1512 is assigned as that in which the task of bringing this immense 
sculptured block to the capital was accomplished — only a few years 
before the Conquest. 

An elaborate key to the figures sculptured upon the calendar 
stone would be of interest only to the archeologist, who would pro- 
bably be dissatisfied with those given and seek one more satisfactory 
elsewhere; for the meaning of the calendar stone is still a subject 
for discussion among the learned. It has been claimed by some that 
the stone not only represents the Zodiac, but that if placed in a 
proper position, would make a sun dial. Another antiquarian 
insists that it is not a calendar at all, lacking indispensable elements 
for the computation of time, but is “a votive monument to the Sun,” 
and upon it sacrifices were offered. That the central figure repre- 
sents the sun is certain and perhaps the year also. The Mexican 
month was composed of twenty days, which may account for the 
twenty figures placed in the circle immediately around it, the figures 
being hieroglyphic representations of the days of the month. 

The illustration is from a photograph taken while the stone 
remained in the wall of the Cathedral, and shows the irregular exten- 
sion of the stone beyond the borders of the sculptured design. It 
shows also that the art of mural advertising is practiced in modern 
Mexico and is no respecter even of the walls of the Cathedral. 

The sacrificial stone is, like the calendar stone, of porphyritic 
basalt, of close grain, and is about three feet high and eight feet in 
diameter. The real name of this cylinder is the “ Cuauhzicalli de 
Tizoc.” 'Tizoc was the ninth monarch of the Aztecan dynasty, and 
reigned from 1477 to 1486. The Cuauhxicalli (Cuauhtli — eagle, 
zicalli — drinking cup) is supposed to commemorate his victories over 
the surrounding tribes or nations. Fifteen tribes or nations were 
subdued by this predecessor of Moteczuma. The design upon the 
side of the sacrificial stone represents the conquering warrior with 
his hand grasping the hair of his vanquished foe, whose arrows are 
inverted. This design is repeated fifteen times. Each repetition is 
furnished with a hieroglyph denoting the name of the conquered tribe. 

Upon the upper surface of the stone —slightly convex — is a figure 
representing the sun. In the centre is a small bowl-like depression 
drained by a narrow canal. The bowl and canal were intended to 
catch the blood of the victim sacrificed to the sun, and carry it off 
the stone; for the stone was used as its popular name indicates, as 
the altar upon which human sacrifices were offeredy The order of 
nobles, known as “ The Eagles” were the especial patrons of the 
sun, and the solemnities at which these sacrifices were offered were 
under their charge. Hence, the euphonious Aztec name given to 
this famous stone. In the times of the Aztecs the stone occupied a 
position upon one of pyramidal temples. 

To enter upon any further explanation of these two remarkable 
specimens of Aztec sculpture would be but to repeat the somewhat 
conflicting theories advanced by the various Mexican archeologists, 
Leon y Gama, Chavero, Garcia Cubas, Orozco y Berra, Ramirez, 
Valentini, Bandelier and others, as to their meaning and uses. 

Our illustration of the sacrificial stone is from a photograph taken 
while the stone stood in the patio of the National Museum, and shows 
behind it the hideous idol Huitzilopochtli; or, according to some, the 
front is that of Teoyaomiqui, an unknown female deity, and the rear 
side represents Huitzilopochtli, the god of war. Another (Chavero) 
ealls the monolith variously by the euphonious names, Coatlicue (the 
woman with the skirt of snakes), Cihuacoatl (the serpent woman), 
and Cihuateotl (the god woman.) It is probably not important 
to decide precisely which of these the hideously carved block of 
jasper actually does represent. 

In the fall of 1885 the room opening directly behind this idol, as 
seen in the illustration, was fitted up for the reception of all the 
heavier relics of the Aztecs, and the calendar stone, the sacrificial 
stone, the many-named idol and others are displayed there to good 
advantage. About the same time excavations in the neighborhood 
of the great Cathedral discovered other sculptured rocks. The 
colossal head of a serpent was among them— probably a part of the 
exterior ornament of the wall surrounding the great temple, and 
known as the Cohuatipantli, or wall of serpénts. ‘These were, of 
course, added to the collection in the National Museum. 

If the architect or decorator finds nothing suggestive or instruc- 
tive in these specimens of Aztec sculpture, he might be more success- 
ful in a search in other rooms of the National Museum where are 
displayed the various forms of decoration employed among the 
Aztecs. The decoration of the interior walls of the ruined palace of 
Mitla in the State of Oaxaca, represents the architectural taste of a 
race long antecedent to the Aztecs. The pottery exhibited in the 
Museum shows curious designs employed in the earliest days which 
are still in use among the Indians who supply the cities with pot- 
tery. They are perhaps worth some study. Now and then one 
finds designs among them suggestive of the Greek or the Pompeian. 
Modern sculptors are inclined to reproduce the designs resembling 
those of the Mitta palace in their work for the city of Mexico. A 
notable instance of this is the pedestal of the recently completed 
monument to Cuauhtemoc in the Paseo de la Reforma, in which the 
modern forms and the primitive designs are combined with skill and 
satisfactory results. 

Artuur Howarp Nott. 
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ART AND CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION. 


HE energy for which the 
American has of recent 
years become so celebrated 

has not been confined solely to 
the mercantile and _ scientific 
things of our national life. 
Within ten years American art 
has taken strides in the line of 
advancement unequalled by 
that of any nation in the world’s 
history. From the compara- 
tive nothing of the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876, it has sud- 
denly sprung to a position of 
positive importance and rela- 
tive worth in the eyes of the 
artistic world. And this, too, 
not by virtue of any fostering 
care on the part of our coun- 
try and its people, but in the 
face of a materialistic age, in 
spite of philistinism, ignorance 
and want of encouragement ; 
even in spite of bad Congres- 
sional legislation, the working 
of which has been and is a 
positive detriment to art pro- 
gress. im ; 

The transition of American 
art from the crude ill-formed 
growth of some years ago to 
the present respectable product 
may seem to many to have 
been made easily, but such was 
not the case. There has been 
a battle against odds, a fight 
against imposed conditions, a 
struggle against many discouragements, not the least of which have 
come from our own people, individually, socially and nationally. As 
a nation we lay the flattering conceit to our souls that we grasp 
things quickly, that we adapt ourselves easily to circumstances, and 
that as a result we are far in advance in nineteenth century civiliza- 
tion. And, as a matter of fact, this is true in a limited sense. ; We 
do quickly appreciate the advantages or disadvantages of a political, 
mercantile or social movement, and we are far advanced in the sci- 
entific and commercial affairs of the century, but what price do we 
pay for our advancements in these respects? Certain it is that the 
law of compensation requires for an excellence in one direction a 
corresponding deficiency in another direction, and it is equally cer- 
tain that our superiority as a nation in what is generally known as 
“business ’’ has been purchased by our inferiority as a nation in art 
and literature. We are the admiration of the world in the one thing, 
but no one speaks or cares very much about us in the other. To be 
sure, thanks to a coterie of strong-willed literary workers, we have 
an American literature, but we are not a literary people, and though, 
thanks to a handful of determined, self-sacrificing artists, we have an 
American art, yet, again, we are not an artistic people. ; 

Why is it that the shrewd American who so prides himself on his 
ready glance and bird’s-eye view, has not recognized the importance 
of literature and art as factors in national growth and education? 
Is it that, like the giant of old, he is so long-sighted in one eye that 
he is very short-sighted in the other eye, and that literature and art 
are simply unfortunate in being on his infirm side? Very likely this 
is the case. The American is somewhat of a specialist, focusing his 
light through one glass which, though it burns where it touches, is, 
nevertheless, not an illuminating power to any extent. His chief 
speciality and hobby of late years has been “business.” This has 
been his inseparable companion, who gets up with him in the morn- 
ing, dresses and breakfasts with him, goes down town with him, 
stays with him the whole day, comes home with him at night, and 
lies down to sleep with him again. All roads lead to business, all 
pursuits have it as an object, all ambitions lie within its compass. 
No wonder that the American has become somewhat like poor Poll 
in his inability to voice more than one word, and somewhat like the 
mole in his inability to travel in more than one channel. It is a case 
of development worthy of scientific investigation. The crickets in 
the Mammoth Cave, from lack of use, have lost the power of seeing, 
and in the place of eyes bave developed long antennez. The Ameri- 
can, though he is not utterly devoid of vision in any respect has, 
nevertheless, grown antenne of preternatural proportions for mat- 
ters of “ business.” 

No, he is not totally blind: he has read his history and knows 
that of all the great nations of antiquity not one but was great in art 
and literature, and that of all their greatness these two features alone 
remain. He knows that no country has ever ranked high without 
them, yet he thinks his own country can be an exception. Besides, 
he argues, the age is materialistic: it requires practical things; the 
time of idealism and romance has gone by and realism has taken its 
place. We must adapt ourselves to the age. Art was a good enough 
thing for the Greeks and Italians, as poetry was a good thing for the 
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people of the Elizabethan period. What the world wants now is 
energy in the business line and the ability to make money. And so 
the average American doubtless thinks that inasmuch as the accumu- 
lation of money is the chief aim of life, the poet would be better 
employed studying the internal essence of a stock-list and the painter 
would be a more useful member of society were he scribbling 
himself into a consumption over some broker’s account books. No, 
he is not totally blind to the arts, but he might as well be, for while 
his antenne are ever spread before him for a business venture, he 
will never use his eyes to see the beauty of light from above. 

Now, this lack of sympathy on the part of the people which ren- 
ders an artistic career in America so precarious (for without sym- 
pathy it is as hard for any calling to exist as it is for a flower to 
grow without water) is a something with which the artist has 
scarcely the right to find fault. It proceeds from sheer ignorance, 
which it is the artist’s mission (if it be admitted that he has a mission 
at all) to dispell. His art must teach people culture and be its own 
reason for existence. That the individual cares nothing for painting 
gives the painter no good ground for complaint. But, when indi- 
viduals banded together as society, in their legislative enactments 
pass laws designed to throttle the teaching process of the artist in 
its very inception, then the artist certainly has cause for complaint 
because the rights given him under the moral, the social, and the 
constitutional law are trampled upon. To be sure, the passage of 
such laws is simply the result of the primary cause, that is, ignorance 
on the part of the law-makers, but the ground of complaint cannot 
be pushed back to that starting-point. Ignorance per se is but a 
passive obstacle to be overcome if possible. Its effect, on the con- 
trary, may be an overt act of wrong against which just action may 
be brought. 

That a business-minded nation should send to its legislative depart- 
ments people of a kindred nature to themselves and that these 
representatives should legislate chiefly in the interests of business 
matters is but the natural working of a majority rule. That the 
Government of the United States through Congress should appro- 
priate moneys, build buildings, establish bureaus, equip services, 
send out commissions, and publish reports, all for the advantage of 
mercantile or scientific pursuits, is perhaps as it should be and doubt- 
less for the greatest good of the greatest number. That the same 
Government should appropriate thousands of dollars for the benefit 
of Transit-of-Venus Expeditions, botanical gardens, and scientific 
museums, and that scarcely anything should be appropriated for the 
benefit of the fine arts (except as some political workers in the inter- 
est of a mediocre artist succeed in foisting upon it a bad picture or 
worse bust) is something that the friends of art may feel is ill-judged 
discrimination, but with which they may not find fault. That aman 
who invents some newly-fashioned match-box or washing-machine 
can command Congress and set the whole Governmental machinery 
in motion by his appeal, while the greatest author or the greatest 
artist we possess may crook his knee-hinges in the outer lobby of the 
Capitol unnoticed} is again prejudicial discrimination, but not a 
casus belli. The artists of the United States make no complaint that 
Congress has done nothing for them, but they do complain that Con- 
gress by its enactments has done much against them; that its actions 
have checked the growth of art education, have checked the incom- 
ing of art treasures into this country, have checked in some degree 
the production within our own borders of the best art. They bring 
no charge of passive negligence, but rather one of active wrong. 
Let us see if their charge can be substantiated. 

In the year 1857 Congress took off all duty on art and left the 
makers of painting and statuary to their own unbusiness-like devices. 
What art was produced was of no consequence, and doubtless the 
honorable gentlemen from Arkansas and Mississippi thought that 
artists were mild-mannered simpletons who would better be allowed 
to pursue their way unmolested. In 1861 it became evident to the 
honorable gentlemen that the simpletons were adding to themselves 
recruits, that they were making a living in a queer sort of a way, 
and really they ought to be “protected” from the competition of 
grasping foreigners; so a protective tariff of ten per cent was imposed 
on foreign art, not, as we learn, at the solicitation of the “ protected,” 
but for the reason that Congress took a fatherly interest in its newly- 
born progeny. In 1883 the simpletons had grown to large propor- 
tions, they had builded up quite a business, an interest in art mat- 
ters had been created, the revenue for 1883 on paintings and sculp- 
tures alone at ten per cent was $308,000. Art had become some- 
thing worthy of Congressional thought, the artists were flourishing, 
but dear me! they were such a shallow set of unbusiness-like people 
that they would certainly dissipate their success in sudden failure 
unless the pernicious art and artists of Europe were kept out of the 
country. American art should be strongly “ protected.” So without 
solicitation on the part of the artists, without consultation with them, 
in spite of the remonstrance of a large body of them who wished no 
duty at all, the duty was raised to thirty per cent. The previous 
tariff had been complained of, yet was endured, but the imposition 
of the thirty per cent tariff immediately raised a cry of denunciation 
and opposition from artists and their friends everywhere throughout 
the country. As a result of opposition, the Belmont Bill, asking the 
repeal of the law of 1883 and in favor of no duty whatsoever on art, 
was the very next year placed before Congress and strongly advo- 
cated by the majority of artists through committees appointed for 


1 This is not rhetoric, but afact. Congressional treatment of the Copyright 
League and the advocates of the Belmont Art Bill is not yet ancient history. 
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that purpose, but to no end. During 1885 and 1886 the popular 
indignation against this tariff manifested itself in many ways. The 
press everywhere called for its repeal, the President “ strongly ” 
recommended it in his annual message, artists at home and abroad 
who had never appeared in print before denounced it in open letters, 
the National Academy of Design, the Society of American Artists, 
the Art Students’ League, the Paint and Clay Club, the Boston Art 
Club and many other societies and museums, passed resolutions 
opposed to it. The Union League Club, through its art committee, 
went to the trouble of sending out circulars to all the artists, art-insti- 
tutions and teachers of art in the United States, calling for their 
sentiments and wishes regarding the repeal of the tariff. The fol- 
lowing is the published result of the canvass : 





Number of artists in favor of free art, . . 4 1197 
- * 10 per cent duty, . 26 
“ “ 80 “ “ “ 7 
“3 . a specific si ° 33 
° partly free art, : 18 
Whole number of artists heard from, . re = 1281 


Of the 153 art-teachers and art-institutions that responded, 148 
were in favor of free art, 3 in favor of partly free art, 2 of a ten per 
cent duty, and 1 of a specific duty. These data, expressing the 
almost unanimous wish of the artists and their friends for the repeal 
of the obnoxious tariff law, were once more presented to Congress 
and once more totally disregarded. ‘To-day we luxuriate, thanks to 
our Congress, in a thirty per cent duty on foreign art — the works of 
American artists residing abroad and the art importations for public 
museums alone excepted. This is substantially the statement of fact. 

Whatever may have been the reasons of the artists for asking the 
repeal of the tariff, or whether they had any reasons at all, it would 
seem as though such a unanimity of opinion coming from the “ pro- 
tected’ would have immediately resulted in the favorable action of 
Congress. The artists were absolutely the only people to be con- 
sulted in the matter. They were the ones for whom the law was 
made and whom it was calculated to benefit; they were the ones 
alone interested and when they declared that they did not want pro- 
tection, that it was a curse instead of a benefit to them, and they 
wanted it removed, Congress should have acquiesced in their wishes 
at once. Only one thing could have justified its prolonged retention 
and that would have been the necessity of taxation for revenue. 
But this was not put forth, and in fact at the time of the passage of 
the law and ever since the political problem has been how to reduce 
the enormous income of the Government. The artists by their 
unanimity of opinion were clearly entitled to the repeal of the law 
without giving any reason whatever. But they were not so arbi- 
trary in their request. ‘They preferred reasons and good ones, some 
of which it may be well to glance at again for a moment :— 

lt was urged then, and the argument is good now, that art should 
be permitted to come into this country free of duty on the ground of 
its educational benefits. No one entitled to sober consideration or 
respect has ever doubted for a moment that America is inferior in 
the arts to several of the European nations. There is everything to 
learn from the art of the latter, both by our artists and our people ; 
therefore, let it come in, and let us welcome it. The more that 
comes the better for us. Everywhere it will awaken an art-spirit 
among the people which will redound eventually to the benefit of the 
American artist; everywhere it will give our artists an opportunity 
to study the methods of older and better masters. While our artists 
now think it necessary to go back to Europe every few years to see 
new models and methods, if foreign art were here it could be studied 
at home at any and all times. The existence of the tariff not only 
works as a prohibition upon modern pictures, but also shuts out 
ancient pictures valuable as illustrating art-history and for purposes 
of technical instruction. If the tariff does not prohibit foreign works, 
then its mission has failed and it should be abolished; if it does pro- 
hibit foreign works, then it trammels art-education in America, and 
should be abolished for that reason. If it is not ineffectual, it is an 
evil, and in either case should be done away with. To shut out 
foreign art is simply to diminish our art by making our artists weak. 
With no standards of comparison save their own, with no friction of 
mind upon mind, which is always a benefit, with no suggestions 
gathered from others (the most fruitful source of all inspiration), the 
artists simply fail to produce the best quality of work. As a con- 
sequence the interest of the people in art-maiters fails likewise 
because of the withdrawal of that which stimulates it. 

There has been some attempt to reason that the abolition of 
foreign art was a desirable thing, because “the art of America 
should be original and indigenous, and not an imitation of foreign 
schools,” but the argument is so childish as to be scarcely worth 
noticing. As well look for a Shakespeare or a Milton in a Cheyenne 
Indian, as for a Rembrandt or a Velasquez in an untutored, isolated 
American. What great artist ever lived that had not the teachings 
of a master or a school? What nation ever produced art that had 
not its beginnings in the art of a preceding nation? What was, and 
is, the art of China shut off by herself for centuries? What was the 
art of America for the first hundred years of her isolated existence ? 
In the last ten years it has sprung into sudden power, and why, if 
not that within that time, we have come into close communication 
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with Europe? Originality and spontaneity are good things, but they 
are developed by training, not found by groping blindly in the dark. 
Men in all departments of life learn from the past, and add to their 
teaching that which is new in the present, thus producing what the 
world calls originality, but, which, in fact, is only a new application 
of old knowledge. As well talk of shutting out European laws, 
sciences and literature from our laws, sciences and literature, as to 
advocate the isolation of American art from that of Europe. It is a 
patent absurdity on its face, and the idea of it could have originated 
only with a mind unnecessarily ignorant of the nature of art. 

Again, there has been some talk about the benefits the tariff con- 
fers by keeping out the “trash” from abroad, but just how it does so 
would be hard to demonstrate. The tariff works proportionately on 
all production, whether good or bad. If a thirty per cent duty will 
keep out a hundred-dollar piece of trash, it will * alba keep out a 
hundred-dollar work of merit; so the acting of the law is equally 
good or equally bad. A statutory enactment discriminating between 
things good and things bad would really be a very nice thing, but from 
its non-existence in the past, we may safely doubt the possibility of its 
existence in the future. There is but one law that may stamp things 
with approval or disapproval, and that is the law of public taste. 
Wares of all kinds find their proper level in the world’s markets, and 
the American market can be no exception. If we are not good judges 
of “trash,” it is not because our country does not turn out enough of 
it for us to judge by. There are more flimsy, bogus, swindling pro- 
ductions pushed upon our markets by Americans in one year than in 
all the countries of Europe put together; so we need not fear the 
“ contaminating influences ” of any foreign contagion, for we are well 
innoculated with our own. The American artist and the American 
people are not injured but rather educated by “trash.” For, to 
know error is to recognize truth. The chromo and the Christmas- 
card have been the pioneers and missionaries of painting with us by 
awakening a love for decoration. ‘To have these long before us is to 
recognize their shallowness, and after a time a desire for something 
better springs out of them. 

Aside from the injury that the tariff is working American art, 
there is every reason why the law should be repealed on account of 
the humiliating position in which it has placed our artists before 
European artists. To the masters of France, Germany, England and 
Italy we are indebted for the excellent training possessed by our 
leading artists. The schools, academies and studios of those coun- 
tries have been open to our people the same as to their own people. 


* Their Salons and galleries receive and hang American pictures, and 


permit the painters of them to compete for prizes of value. They 
ask no tax, or duty, or charge whatsoever. ‘heir great courtesy in 
this matter is reciprocated by our imposing a fine of thirty per cent 
on everything they may send to this country, which is a virtual 
warning that they must not do so again. At first there was not a 
little indignation among foreign artists at such cavalier treatment, 
and some action looking to the adoption of retaliatory measures 
toward our artists was taken out, but when it was explained that it 
was not the action of the latter but of their honorable representatives 
in Congress assembled who misrepresented them, the retaliatory 
measures were withdrawn and the former courtesies continue to be 
extended. But, in the face of such a state of affairs, it is not wonder- 
ful that the American artist feels like an intruder, a man who has 
insulted his benefactor and robbed his host, and it is not wonderful 
that he wants the tariff law repealed. The humiliation is deep to 
the artist and the reproach is upon us as a nation. 

And what had Congress to say for itself in justification of the 
tariff law? A little of everything and not much of anything. Its 
members spoke somewhat of keeping out foreign “trash” as though 
they and not the artists were the best judges of “trash,” as though 
they and not the artists were the best judges of the manner of keep- 
ing it out. The artists did not want the law, the Treasury did not 
want the revenue, and there was no possibility of either party in 
Congress stepping into a political mud-hole by raising the general 
tariff issue in taking off the tariff on art, because this was a special 
case where the issue could have been pushed aside on the ground of 
education. Still, Congress thought “ protection ” a fine thing whether 
the protected thought so or not. If foreign works were barred 
people would have to buy American ones. As though pictures were 
commodities like soap, wool and pig-iron, necessary to life, and as 
though American pictures could supply the demand for French 
— as easily as American soap could supply the demand for 

‘rench soap. ‘The absolute impossibility of the tariff working in such 
an analogous way would seem to be apparent to a child. An art- 
lover, for instance, wants a work by Millet, and the tariff law says 
to him: “Here is a landscape by Inness that will answer your pur- 
pose just as well.” In place of a Rubens or a Rembrandt, we are 
told to buy a Chase or a Weir. Were pictures capable of reproduc- 
tion like books, there were no great injustice in protection; for an 
American edition of Shakespeare substantially supplies the place of 
an English edition of the same author; but the case with pictures 
and sculptures is entirely different. The work of our American 
artists is good and should be bought for its own sake, and not as a 
substitute for foreign work. Under no circumstances could it be 
that substitute. Each picture is a distinct creation of one man. 
Nothing can replace it. Were our art as great as that of the High 
Renaissance, it could not act as a substitute or render undesirable 
the art of modern Europe. The very classification of art, with the 
products of mercantile industry and the attempt to apply the same 
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rule to them both, betrays an ignorance of the nature of the former 
quite worthy of our representatives. 

But the honorable gentleman from Arkansas and Mississippi were 
sure the artists were the ones who were ignorant and did not know 
their own business. Artists and literary people are so impractical ; 
they have no head for business, and unless some one looks after them 
continually, they are likely to starve to death. They should be 
“ protected.” And so they have been in the same way the lion “ pro- 
tected” the lamb; the two lay down together, but the lamb occupied 
an inside berth. 

What further reason did Congressmen give for their action? 
None whatever except some silly talk about “original and indigenous 
art” as though they again were the best judges of that and not the 
artists, as though they were the ones best conversant with art either 
spontaneous or otherwise. To tie aman hand and foot, and then 
ask him to show his agility; to take away a mechanic’s tools and 
then ask him to produce good work, would not be less absurd than 
the requirement of Congress that American artists independent of 
foreign example should turn out an original and spontaneous art. 

The injurious effects which have resulted from the tariff cannot as 
yet be properly estimated, because the law has not been working 
long enough to fully determine them. Certain, it is that American 
art has not retrograded since the year 1883, nor would it under more 
unfavorable laws than at present exist, because the impetus of its 
advance is sufficiently strong to overcome such obstacles. But there 
is no ascertaining how much greater progress it would have made 
had it been free to develop as its producers wished it to develop. 
That it has been hurt somewhat by the barrier raised against 
foreign art, is not doubted by those acquainted with the subject, 
though it may be admitted that the injury is more consequential than 
direct in its manifestations. To weaken American art by isolation 
so that its effect would be apparent to all, would, undoubtedly, 
take years to accomplish, but its results are no less certain at the 
present time, though we may not readily perceive them. 

The tariff has acted as a direct prohibition to many buyers of 
limited means, and where it has not so acted with wealthy people, it 
has resulted in a loss of exactly thirty per cent of art to the country. 
That is to say, that for every $100,000 worth of pictures $130,000 
are paid, whereby $30,000 that could have been spent in buying more 
pictures is turned into the already overflowing Treasury. The Gov- 
ernment is a gainer and the people a loser in that proportion. It 
may be said that the loss falls only on the private buyer from whose 
picture-gallery the public derives no benefit. Let us illustrate that 
by two modern instances. In one winter twenty thousand people 
visited the private gallery of the late Mr. Vanderbilt, of New York. 
Was not the absence of thirty per cent, or even ten per cent of that 
gallery a loss to the twenty thousand, as well as to Mr. Vanderbilt? 
The recent gift of the Wolfe Collection to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York is an illustration of the benefit the public 
derives from private galleries. It is valued at several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but whose now is the loss that there is not from ten to 
thirty pee cent more of it, the public’s or Miss Wolfe’s estate? The 
consequential injury to art-education by these losses must be apparent 
to every one. 

A further injury has arisen from the tariff by making American 
art appear a contemptible product in the eyes of our own people. 
The very name of protection to many people is sufficient to condemn 
the thing protected, because the natural supposition is that it is a 
weak infantile affair not strong enough to take care of itself—a 
chicken just out of the shell which needs coddling and plenty of 
rest — and this is most decidedly what American art is not. It is 
perfectly able and capable of taking care of itself, and to-day it is 
not without honor save among some of its “ protectors” in our own 
land. Our artists and their art are well-known abroad, and have re- 
ceived their meed of praise. They are not weak but strong, they 
need not the crutches of protection which have been thrust at them ; 
they can walk alone perfectly well; but if our Congress will insist 
upon calling them cripples, why it cannot be wondered at that many 
people who do not know them should believe the insulting insinuation 
to be true. 

Now, what American art and the American artists want of Con- 
gress and the Government is nothing more nor less than to be let 
alone. They have asked for nothing and want nothing except that 
Congress shall undo its unsolicited and ill-advised legislation. Gov- 
ernmental direction of the fine arts is not sought. It worked badly 
in France, a nation of artists, and it can be imagined how it would wor 
here where ignorance of art-matters and political faithlessness go 
hand in hand. It might be a gracious thing for the Government to 
erect a building to be used as a National Gallery, but it has not been 
directly asked to do this, and even should it think wise to do so the 
structure through political jobbery would likely enough turn out to 
be another New York Post-Office horror not at all advantageous to 
art. Again, it might be a gracious thing for the Government to place 
prizes in the hands of a committee of artists to be awarded to suc- 
cessful art-competitors as in France, and to lend assistance to the 
promotion and advancement of art through its executive bureaus. 
Other nations of the earth cultivate art and find it not a bad invest- 
ment from a purely mercantile point of view. France makes a large 
revenue out of it, and people flock to Paris mainly to see the art- 
treasures there. But however beneficial such a course might prove, 
the artists have not asked for it. All that is requested of Congress 
is that it undo what art-legislation it has done, and in the future 





leave American art to follow the even tenor of its way unmolested by 
legislation of any kind. Our art is abundantly able to fight its own 
way unaided and unprotected, like any other profession or calling 
not a capitalized industry. Joun C. van Dyke. 

















T is a fact which no intelligent architect will undertake to deny, 
that the constructive masonry of the present period is defective 
in the proper and well-directed use of mortars and cements. This 

is due not altogether to a lack of good interest or a condition of posi- 


tive ignorance on the part of the builders. The architects who have 
the planning and direction of the work are largely to blame. We 


fancy that engineers, as a rule, have better masonry constructions 
carried out under their care than the architects, even when working 
with the same kinds of men and material. There is no real excuse 
for this condition. The architect should understand and appreciate 
the materials with which he has to deal. There surely is as impera- 
tive a necessity for the employment of good mortars in the construc- 
tion of a large public building as in a bridge or an abutment, yet this 
necessity is seldom fully appreciated, if we are to judge by the re- 
sults. Architecture should call out the highest thought on every- 
thing which pertains to materials and appliances of construction to- 
day, in just the same manner in which during what we may term the 
golden age of art, the architect was master-mechanic as well as the 
unfolder of the artistic conception. It might almost be said that 
Rome owes her present architectural importance to the use of good 
mortar. Surely had the Pantheon or the Coliseum been constructed 
with the rash modern mixtures we are fain to dub as mortar, they 
would not be standing to-day. The architects of this preéminently 
practical nineteenth century seem strangely disinclined to use care 
in the selection and mixing of their cements and mortars; and when 
an architect seeks for information on the subject he invariably turns 
to an engineer. Whether it be beneath the dignity of the profes- 
sional brother, or whether it be too profound a subject for the archi- 
tectural mind to grapple with, we would not undertake to say; but 
the literature of the subject is by far too little studied, and 
architects, by their practice, admit a willingness to entrust the care 
of one of the most important chemical reactions, involving the ulti- 
mate stability of a building, to the hands of the first day-laborer who 
comes along. How many architects know the proper proportion of 
sand to use in mortar? How many even examine the lime or cement 
critically? How many understand the influence of salt, sugar, exces- 
sive freezing, too much water, too fat lime, or a badly burned cement, 
on the resulting mortar? These are pertinent questions, and such 
as every architect should appreciate. 

But if architectural literature is deficient on such themes, engineers 
are quite ready to supply the lack. Aside from numerous large and 
comprehensive works on the general subjects of limes and cements 
there are many smaller publications dealing with individual depart- 
ments of the topics and treating them exhaustively. To the last 
category belongs the recently issued work by John Newman, C. E.} 
It is written entirely for engineers and treats the subject from an 
engineering standpoint, discussing problems which occur only in 
engineering practice ; still, by reason of its thoroughness, it might be 
of much value to the architect. Furthermore; it is limited in its 
scope almost exclusively to Portland-cement concrete, a material with 
which we unfortunately have comparatively little to do in this 
country. 

Mr. Newman points a moral by observing that it is doubtful if any 
other material largely used in engineering structures requires in test- 
ing such constant observation and assiduous attention as cement. A 
difference in strength sometimes occurs between each cargo, and 
even in the same shipment or delivery; consequently a regular 
system of testing should be instituted. A simple test of the strength 
and character of neat cement is not necessarily a guaranty of similar 
powers when it is incorporated with sand; and a test of neat cement 
after being seven days in mould cannot be trusted ; twenty-eight days 
should be the least period to elapse from the filling of the mould to 
the final test. How many architects would ever feel called on to 
give the time and attention necessary for such tests, even on the 
heaviest buildings? And yet our ordinary natural cements are much 
more variable than the manufactured Portland cement to which the 
author refers. The whole of Mr. Newman’s chapter on tests is so 
practical in its nature and so sensible in its application that every 
building superintendent would be better qualified for his duties after 
having studied it carefully. 

In all cases where concrete is to be exposed to dampness, it is 
quite desirable that the mixture shall be water-tight, which can only 
be when the exact relative proportions of cement, sand and stone are 
used. It is the common architectural practice to follow some rule of 
thumb deduced without reference to the conditions of any particular 
case; but when cements, to say nothing of sands and gravels will 
vary so much, it is quite important that exact relations be maintained. 
A simple method is given for determining the quantity of cement re- 

uired in concrete: With the gravel, or stone, fill completely by 
shaking and ramming down a water-tight box or measure, the cubical 





1** Notes on Concrete and Works in Concrete,” by John Newman, Assoc. M, 
Inst. C. E. London and New York : E. & F. N. Spon, 
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contents of which are known. Then add as much damp sand as 
possible, shaking it down amongst the gravel, the quantity of gravel, 
or stone, and sand being measured before being deposited. Then 
pour in as much water as the measure will contain; the quantity of 
water gives the net cubical contents of the cement required to coat 
the particles, which, however, should be increased by about ten per 
cent to allow for imperfect amalgamation, which cannot be so com- 
plete as the water, and to ensure that all the interstices between the 
sand are filled with cement. In a similar manner the volume of the 
interstices of the stone can be ascertained. 

Mr. Newman writes from an English standpoint, and some of his 
figures relating to prices can be of only approximate value to Ameri- 
can readers, but he makes some statements in regard to the compara- 
tive cost of cement and lime mortars which suggest that possibly 
similar conditions exist in this country without our being able to 
utilize them. Thus, at the Portsmouth Dock-yard Extension works it 
was found that a mixture of four to six parts of sand to one of Port- 
land cement gave a mortar. far superior to any that could be made 
with lime, and at slightly less expense; and that the adhesive power 
of mortar mixed in the proportion of eight of sand to one of cement, 
with the addition of a small quantity of lime, or yellow loam, to 
render the mortar more plastic and tenacious, was superior to lime 
mortar mixed in the proportions of two of sand to one of lime. At 
the Chatham Dock-yard works, ordinary building mortar was 
abandoned, and a mixture used of one part cement to seven parts of 
coarse, clean, sharp sand, and one part of foundry sand containing 
about ten per cent of loam, equivalent to about one and-one-half per 
cent in the mortar ready for use. 

The book is purely technical in its character. The statements are 
terse, well chosen and to the point, nor does one have to wade 
through a mass of figures and hypothetical theories to get at the 
facts, a quality not always to be found in treatises of this kind. It 
is a business-like book for busy people. 





THERE must be very few large schools or small colleges in this 
country which do not maintain one or more publi ations of one kind 
or another, and if they are not the kind which undertake to lay down 
the law upon every subject and prefer to stride haughtily along on 
stilts than scuffle honestly along through every-day dust, they do a world 
of good. They form records for the future, they knit more closely 
together the boys who make and maintain them, and when they fall into 
the hands of elders they help to show how the coming generation is 
preparing to take up the work which they soon must drop. If not 
too stilted or too insipid, but frank and boyish they are a charming 
form of publication to pick up and read — now and then. When we 
received some time ago a notification that the students of the Archi- 
tectural Department of the Institute of Technology proposed to 
establish a publication, we wondered which of several possible 
courses would be selected, and had a premonitory shudder at the 
idea that we might be treated to another exhibition on stilts, and 
asked to read in humbleness of spirit the latest gospel of art as 
preached by those just crossing its threshold. But instead of this 
we find the modest statement that the Technology Architectural Re- 
view! is to be “essentially a portfolio of plates and not of text,’ 
which will “aim to call attention to and emphasize the resources of 
Classic architecture,” and will “offer to American draughtsmen an 
academic model at a price within the reach of every one,” and we 
find this statement confirmed by the inclusion in this initial number of 
four gelatine prints which show reproductions of successful school 
problems executed as washed drawings. ‘The idea of the publication 
is a good one; san “academic model” is in many ways a 
most desirable thing to have within reach, and if these young 
men can interject once a month into the hurly-burly of the 
“ picturesque ” or “cottage” architecture some designs that will 
show that proportion, mass, subordination of parts and, above all, 
refined simplicity are things that are in these days believed in and 
studied, even if only within the walls of a school, they will have 
deserved as well of their times as other reformers have of theirs. 

We will not distress the promoters with any forebodings as to 
what will become of the Review when those who have founded it have 
taken up the realities of an architect’s life, but we think we may 
offer the suggestion that if the plates are intended to be primarily 
souvenirs of the achievements of fellow-students, pleasant records of an 
all too-fleeting time of probation, a greater number of designs, repro- 
duced in a less expensive style, would better please the ey of the 
editors’ constituents, while, if it is really intended to call the attention 
of outsiders to “ the resources of Classic architecture,” an endeavor 
should be made to have the scale of prints large enough to properly 
show what the resources are. ‘To those who have enjoyed this kind 
of academie training, the three drawings which go to make up the 
usual rendu of a programme are intelligible enough, but the outsider 
would find more real instruction in one set of drawings, “ with 
details to a larger scale.” 





A very different publication is this next one, and yet it is an 
architectural journal put forth by men who also believe in academic 
models and the worth of Classic architecture — at least in the school 
period. It is the new weekly journal, L’ Architecture, established by 
the Société Centrale des Architectes Francais, one of the most 





1The Technology Architectural Review, published monthly during the school- 
year — eight months — by the students in the Architectural Department of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 








energetic and progressive architectural associations in Europe. The 
list of the Society’s undertakings is not a short one, and it has been 
induced to add one more to the number in the establishment of this 
journal, because it was found that the monthly Bulletin had a circu- 
atioff almost exclusively amongst members of the Society, and so had 
no external influence, and was, moreover, at the disadvantage in 
which monthly periodicals always find themselves in dealing with 
matters of current interest and importance. The working organiza- 
tion of the Society is extremely good, and to the several “ sections ” 
are referred matters pertinent to them for treatment in a more effi- 
cient and prompt manner than would probably attend the delibera- 
tions of the entire body. Consequently arises the necessity that the 
main body should receive reports of the action of its several sections 
promptly, and it is to furnish a vehicle for the publication of these 
reports that L’Architecture has been established. All the other 
matter that usually finds its way into an architectural publication 
will be found here, but the central fact will always be in evidence — 
that the journal is official, but official in the French sense, which is 
somewhat different from that in which we often use the word, which 
comes pretty near to being “ organic.” 

‘Lhe three things of most importance that the Society has accom- 
plished is the compilation and publication of the “ Manuel des Lois 
du Batiment,” the establishment of the Caisse de Défense mutuelle des 
Architectes and the publication of the Série de priz, or official price- 
list of building-materials which has no counterpart in this country, but 
which in France is used by every contractor in making his estimates. 

Another worthy feature of the Society’s work is the manner in 
which it interests itself in the mechanics who carry out the designs 
of architects and seeks to encourage friendly relations between the 
head and the hand, as it were, as well as to encourage individual 
ambition by the bestowal of numerous medals and rewards. 

We believe that we shall find the new journal as welcome a visitor 
as are the other two architectural weeklies whose establishment some 
years ago was so marked a new departure in French professional 
publications. 




















AN OPENING FOR AN ARCHITECT. 
NEWARK, N. J., March 6, 1888. 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,— Will you kindly do me the great favor to tell me 
your opinion in regard to the following : 

Iam a young architect intending to start business for myself in 
any city of the United States, and want to know some cities which 
may be the most suitable for this purpose both according to rapid 
increase in population and wealth and according to a healthy climate. 
I dislike to take up your time, but would be happy to hear your 
advice in this case. Very respectfully yours, 

INQUIRER. 

[San Diego, Cal., possesses the necessary climatic recommendations, and 
the newspapers of that city assert that there is a “ building boom” of large 
proportions now asserting its sway. We advise our correspondent not to go 
to such remote parts without further inquiry.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITKCT. } 





DISREGARDING THE LIMIT OF COST. 


NEw York, N. Y., March 5, 1888, 
To tHE Epitrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,—I have just learned the result of a competition in 
which I was engaged with others for a church at Newark, N. J. 
The terms of the competition placed a limit of cost $90,000. I have 
heard that the accepted design is likely to very far exceed this 
limit. If this is so, is there any redress for the other competitors, 
most of whom were naturally careful to keep within this essential 
condition of the competition. 

I ask this question because it is an oft-repeated experience. Not 
long ago I had the misfortune to stand No. 2 in a competition for a 
high school building, limit of cost as stated $20,000. I was most 
careful to keep within the limit. The accepted design cost $35,000 
as I was afterward told, and trustees were obliged to apply for addi- 
tional funds. Ought there not to have been some redress? Now, 
for this church, twenty designs, which probably represent $4,000 
worth of labor, were submitted. If there is any element of unfair- 
ness in the verdict, especiaily such an element as this, should there 
not be a Portia or Daniel to come to judgment in our behalf. 

Respectfully yours, 
CompETIToR. 

[THE persons proposing the competition are bound by the terms they 
offer, and in the case of a very glaring violation of the provision for limit 
of cost, could probably be made to pay all the competitors'who followed the 
terms in good faith a fair price for their work. At the same time other 
terms of the competition are very often incompatible with the limit of cost 
specified in the same programme, and it would certainly not be for the 
interest of the profession to hold too closely to a limit of cost on work shown 
by competition sketches. We should say that a man who got a sketch for 
a thirty-five thousand dollar building accepted in a competition for one to 
cost twenty thousand had practised a successful fraud, but a certain margin 
ouglhit fairly to be allowed. —Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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A QUESTION OF COMMISSION. 
CoLuMBIA, S. C., March 7, 1888, 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, —I write to have you decide for me the proper charges, 
under the conditions that I will endeavor to state briefly and clearly 
below. You can reply either by letter or through your valuable 
journal. 

Let me at first say that in this town, which is my home, there is 
but little chance for an architect, as every man who builds “ wants 
the most house for the least money,” and usually thinks he can plan 
a better house for himself than any one else can plan for him, so, 
with the assistance of a builder and “ Shoppell’s Homes,” he goes to 
work. 

In consequence, to keep employed, I make the plans and then take 
the contract when J can get tt. If I get the contract, I make no 
charge for plans, specifications, ete., but when I do not, I am entitled 
to some compensation for services. Now, under these circumstances, 
I want to know what should the charge be, as I have many cases of 
this kind? The case in question is like this: : 

A friend comes to me and says he wants to build; he knows that 
I design and build houses. While he does not say that he wants me 
to design his house, and consequently says nothing about charges, he 
readily gives me his ideas and his own diagrams, and allows me to 
make “eighth scale” plans of his house, which, after much discus- 
sion and several changes, and writing and rewriting the specifications 
to reduce the cost, he accepts. At this stage, two bids are taken, and 
mine is $150 high. The contract is given to the lower bidder. I 
will add that the plans were eighth scale “ pencil sketches.’ The 
specifications were written in ink. The elevations are on my table. 
This is, I believe, a fair account of a case, and as I wish to settle the 
matter justly, I have agreed to have you decide upon my charge. 
By an early reply, you will greatly oblige, 


Very truly yours, GrorGce W. WarRING. 


[E1cHTH scale sketches and specifications for a house to cost less than ten 
thousand dollars ought to be worth four to six per cent on the proposed cost 
of the house. If, however, a man is known to be in the habit of furnishing 
sketches as an inducement to owners to contract with him for building, we 
doubt if he could oblige any one who had not made a contract with him to 
pay him for the sketches furnished unless some arrangement or notice pre- 
ceded the furnishing of the plans.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 




















Aw Op Miver’s Tares.— “ There are many strange things con- 
nected with the Comstock Mines,” said an old resident of Virginia City 
yesterday. ‘‘ You must recollect that while the main workings extend 
from the north of Gold Hill to Virginia, and below, a distance of three 
miles, there is a total of 252 miles of tunnels, drifts, stopes, sumps, 
quips, and turns, making up the interior workings as a total. Think of 
it — 252 miles; farther by far than from the Golden Gate to the Nevada 
line, and farther than across the great State of New York. Why, look 
around a little. You might go as far from Washington, D.C., as to 
Baltimore and back again and you wouldn’t be much more than half 
through the Comstock. Then when you think of the great depth of 
these mines, the gigantic, incomprehensible weight of the mass resting 
upon the timbers, and the travelling mountain in which are these mines 
and on which is Virginia City, you involve propositions again that have 
stumped the deepest thinkers. For instance, queer polished sticks as 
smooth as mahogany and no thicker than my cane are every once in a 
while being taken out of the old workings. They are as hard and as 
heavy as iron, and a knife will not make a mark on them. Now, what 
are they? Originally they were 12-inch solid timbers, and the millions 
of tons bearing upon them in all directions, perpendicularly as well as 
laterally —for it is only in this way that mines can be timbered — have 
pressed them to this shape. They are found sometimes in bits, some- 
times in long pieces, take nout where caves have occurred and the 
workings displaced. No known mechanism at present nor in any 
age of the past, so far as history recounts, has such power to compress 
and work marvels with wood. The silent old mine has stumped the 
scientists. You have asked me if it is really true that Mount Davidson 
is slowly travelling eastward, with the town of Virginia on her back and 
her mines within. It is true, and this again has set our ablest men to 
scratching their heads. By the careful estimates of engineers itis seen 
that Virginia City has travelled down hill 10 feetin 15 years, or about 
two-thirds of a foot a year. It is concluded that it is owing to the vast 
underground workings. But just how it is done is problematical. At 
any rate, however, the people of Virginia City are not afraid of the trip 
they are taking. They have been with it too long to get alarmed about 
it now. Inthe Consolidated Virginia and California mines of the Com- 
stock was another strange thing, too, that for a long time caused much 
deep study and a vast expenditure of money. The fires which broke 
out there on the 1,500-foot level years ago and burned for years seemed 
inextinguishable. Every known means was tried. There was a large 
body of superior ore there, as many will remember, and the owners 
were anxious to get at it. It was no use, so they put in seven solid feet 
of a bulkhead and shut it up. It burned for seven years, and it was 
only a year ago that carbonic gas was injected by means of costly ma- 
chinery and the hidden fires put out. The gas in there was so deadly 
that not a man could approach it as it was escaping. It would have 
been instant death. Now the best ore of the Consolidated Virginia 





and California is coming out of that place where the unseen fires long 
raged,” — San Francisco Examiner. 





ConQuEeriInG A Quicksanp. — While boring with a diamond drill for 
the foundation of the Quaker Bridge dam for the new extended water- 
works of New York City, the work was embarrassed by striking a 
quicksand which prevented them from obtaining a section of the geo- 
logical formation of the earth beyond that point. Chief Engineer Ben- 
jamin Church, in charge of the work, withdrew the drills, and making 
a very fluid grout of cement, poured it down the bore, and waited a 
few days for it to harden before resuming work with the diamond drill. 
The cement completely filled the passage-way across the quicksand de- 
posit, and the diamond drill, removing the interior of this block of 
cement, proceeded without any difficulty through the sustained forma- 
tion on the other side of the quicksand. — Engineering. 





THe SarcopHacus OF ALEXANDER. —I get to-night from Constan- 
tinople, through Minister Strauz and Secretary of Legation Pendleton 
King, an interesting statement concerning the sarcophagus of Alexan- 
der the Great. In May of last year Hamdy Bey discovered in the 
course of excavations at Sidon eleven sarcophagi— four Pheenician and 
seven Greek. The former had been already described and illustrated 
in a French archeological journal, but Hamdy saved the Greek ones to 
make a book about them, which will appear a few months hence. All 
these are now in Constantinople in boxes, and will be exhibited as soon 
as a fitting room can be prepared. One of the Greek sarcophagi is of 
such huge proportions, magnificence of sculpture and coloring, that from 
the start the discoverers first assumed it to be the tomb of some Assyrian 
king. But Hamdy devoted deep research to the work of studying the 
sculpture, and concluded finally that the sarcophagus was that of Alex- 
ander the Great. Its sculpture, on this theory, represents the battle of 
Arabela, a lion hunt, and the battle of Granicus, all the relievos being 
splendid and of almost unexampled artistic merit. The sarcophagus is 
nearly 12 feet long, 7 high, and 54 broad, and the total weight is 25 
tons, of which the cover weighs 10. It is all of fine Parian marble. A 
photograph of it has been sent to a number of French savants, includ- 
ing Renan, and some of them are now there studying it. — Correspond- 
ence of New York Times. 





Ture AMERICAN EXPEDITION TO BaByLoni1A.— An expedition to exca- 
vate one or more of the ancient sites of Babylonia has been organized 
in Philadelphia. ‘This expedition is the heir and successor of the Wolfe 
expedition, which was sent out from this city by the liberality of the 
late Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe. That expedition, headed by Rev. 
Dr. W. Hayes Ward of the Independent, did a preparatory work with 
a view to future developments. As a result of its labors this American 
expedition has been organized in Philadelphia, which proposes to exca- 
vate what the Wolfe company was able only to explore. The money 
for the present occasion has been contributed by public-spirited citizens 
of Philadelphia, working in connection with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the latter institution having accepted responsibility for the 
expedition, and arranged for a proper working up of the results. The 
director of the expedition is Rev. Professor Peters of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Hilprecht, professor of Assyrian in the University of Pennsylvania, 
represents what may be called the home staff, charged with the duty 
of scientific publication of all texts found. Dr. R. F. Harper of Yale 
University and Professor Rogers of Haverford College also will be of 
the company. Names of other members of the staff have not yet been 
made public, nor has the exact locality been designated where it is pro- 
posed to excavate. Further details will probably be furnished later. 
It is understood, however, that the plan of operations determined upon 
by the University of Pennsylvania is so broid and liberal as to allow 
all American institutions, so desiring, to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered by this expedition. —N. Y. Evening Post. 





Dr. ScHLIEMANN’S ExpLorations In Ceritco.— Dr. Schliemann left 
Athens on January 27th for a three months’ journey of exploration in 
Egypt, in company with Professor Virchow. Before the arrival of the 
latter, Dr. Schliemann intends making a thorough study of the topo- 
graphical points of the old town of Alexandria. A report on the 
remains of the ancient Temple of Aphrodite in Cerigo has been sent by 
the discoverer to the Berlin Society of Anthropology. A fuller des- 
cription, with plan and sketehes, will appear in the A/ittheilungen of the 
German Institute for Archeology at Athens. Meanwhile, we are 
enabled to state that the site of the old temple is identified with that of 
the Church of the Holy Cosmos. It is situated nearly in the centre of 
the enclosure walls of the old town of Cythera, and it appears that the 
stones of the ancient sanctuary almost sufficed for the erection of the 
church. The temple was a closed structure made of tuff-stone, with two 
rows of Doric columns, four on each side, of extremely archaic style. 
They are all still preserved in the church, with their capitals and orna- 
ments, but only two of them, as well as the base of a column, are now 
in situ. ‘The columns also are of tuff-stone. On a hill-top in the neigh- 
borhood, which is about thirty metres higher, there are remains of 
Cyclopean fortifications. Dr. Schliemann thinks they cannot be older 
than the seventh century B. c., seeing that he did not find there any 
potsherds for which a higher age could be attributed. All former exca- 
vators have sought for the temple of Aphrodite on the lower terraces 
of the hill-range, but in vain. When digging there, Dr. Schliemann 
laid bare a mass of large building-stones, but these appear to belong toa 
wall-tower of the Macedonian period. The great enclosure wall (‘‘ peri- 
bolos’’) of the town, which is formed of the same material and is in 
the same architectural style, evidently dates from that epoch. For a 
long time this wall has been used by the inhabitants as a convenient 
source of building material, nevertheless, there are still considerable 
remains in several places. Inthe old harbor towa of the island, at Scan- 
deia, Dr. Schliemann also made excavations, but without finding any- 
thing of interest. There are nowhere else any artificial mounds to be 
seen in Cerigo. — London Academy. 
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CONTENTS OF THE TWO PRECEDING NUMBERS OF 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS 


March 3, 1888.— No. 636. 


SumMARy :— 


The Action of Cement on Lead. — A Bad Doehe the way of Fires for 
this Year. — The Theatres built by the Asphaleia Company. —The Fondaco 
dei Turchi, Venice. — Babylonian Contract Records. — A Senate Discussion 
on the Method of Appropriating Money for Public Buildings. — The Publie 

: Buildings Raid and the Supervising Architect’s Emoluments. 
Our PuBLIC BUILDINGS AND OUR SENATORS. 
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Illustrations. 


THE BasILica, QUEBEC, CANADA. 
(Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 
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SUMMARY : — 
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COMMUNICATIONS : — 

The Decoration of McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago. — A Correction. — A Column 
likely to escape Dry-rot.— How to Approach the Designing of the New 
York Cathedral. 

NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 
TRADE SURVEYS. 
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Swings rendCdespatch. Address | | Tee YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING GO., STAMFORD, CONN. 
Editors American Architect, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. NEW YORK. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
aN PORTLAND NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
CEMENT. TRENTONNJ. =I 
, Sent 2 n application, {0 the New Yok Office of AUSENS! PORTLAND CEMENT ROLLED IRON | IRON BEAma, 
e mos rominent manufacturefs an ement in Lurope. 
16 & - Exchange Place. NEW YORK. : CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 
. IRON STAIRS “ex: 1 
NEW YORK. 
. A SPECIALTY. 8. G. MoFARLAND, A. G. MYERs, 
President. Seo. and Treas, 
Roof Cresting, Railings, Iron Balconies, MYERS 


Fire Escapes, Iron Work for Buildings, ete. 


J. E. BOLLES & CO., 


DETROIT, - - MICH. 














SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Mention American Architect. 


WHEELER'S PATENT WOOD FILLER, 
The only Article to give a 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, NATURAL, and PERFECT FINISH to HARD-WO0D 


«@™ Send for Pamphlet Giving Information on Finishing Hard Wood._@@ 


* HE BRIDGEPORT WOOD-FINISHING CO., NEW MILFORD, CONN. 
New York Office: Room 3, 96 and 98 Maiden Lane. 








i atc neem oe a 
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i GEN SIEIEIEIEIE; Fi 

i . = SBleliaelalie 

prs hij #|5|3|2/3/$|| The Temporary Binder 
i ee Ei ele lzislé a |e Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
be yn ans EIS IRIN IE| 3/2/21 | architect in PmRFEcriy uninjured condition. 

E “malta oS Bb a 

re Bpsate: Ber-lf 4ols 3618 $0 /8-6013-60|6 00 7 00 Price $1.25 post paid. 

Van Wagoner & Williams Co., $2 Beekman St., X. ¥.; 











ki BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., R TNER R RIT 
tes : 

New York Office, 174 Maiden Lane. FO S AUGE 

For Boring Smooth, Round, Oval or 
Square holes. F'or fine Carpenter, Cab- 
inet and Pattern Work. 


MAILED FREE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 








Highest Award 
American Institute 1885-6. 


os = - 9-16, > 11-16, 6-8, sai 7-8, 15-16, 8-8, 9-8, 10-8, 11-8 
| 80° 86 93 





1.05 1.08 1.18 2.28 1.85 
1.00 1.00 113 112 2.25 1.25 1.37 1.45 1.50 
cloth case, brace, $8.25; machine, $10.(0 


7 
Somplete Set, 3-8 to 18 in. 8ths, ~ > eA 


SAYLOR’ CEMENT. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


Aldrich Court; 45 Broadwav, New York. 


Prices each Brace Bit, AB 
ad “ Machine Bie, 65 










SANITARY 


64-66 Centre St., New York. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
PLUMBERS’ MATERIALS. 


Fine Water-Closets a Specialty, 
Rhododendrons 


of American grown and hardy sorts. 








Red Flowering Dogwood ° 





And other Rare Plants. 








Parsons & Sons Co, 


LIMITED. 








Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO. 
Of New York. 4 
WORKERS in BRASS & FORGED IR 


Open Fires & Grates, 
WOOD MANTELS, 
















FIRE BETS, PEDESTALS, fase ; 
FENDERS, . HODS, Etec., ”_ 


TILES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
28 and 30 West 23d Street. _ 














For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. Send for Pamphlet. 















